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THE ART AMATEUR. 



coat of varnish removes the very slight degree of opacity 
remaining in the paper, which becomes invisible, and 
•would not be detected by any one not aware of the 
nature of the process. It is necessary to paint in the 
first instance upon a smooth and stiff surface, such as 
that of mill-board or panel. The process is particularly 
useful for skies with a few clouds, the sky itself being 
painted directly on the mill-board, and the clouds added 
at once on the surface of the gossamer paper. In land- 
scape all minute details can be easily added upon the 
paper. It has been found convenient to glaze at once 
with transparent color in varnish on the surface of the 
gossamer paper, and add details and corrections at 
once upon the glaze in opaque color. This gives prac- 
tically the effect of three paintings without waiting at all 
for drying." 



VI. 



COLLECTION' OF D. 0. MILLS, ESQ. 



When the railway landed me, after a short spurt 
from San Francisco,- at Mr. Mills's delicious country- 
seat of Millbrae, I had the illusion, for the very first 
time since leaving Naples, that the place was Italian, 
and the air really such as that which sponges with its 
vapors the coast around Sorrento and Capri. The 
swimming view of San Francisco Bay had all the soft, 
blotted character of the views in the Gulf of Naples ; 
the semi-tropical look of the scene was made perfect by 
the yucca-palms which lifted their dainty feathers in 
every direction about the grounds, by the aloes growing 
in horny clumps or in hedges, and by the native bog- 
oak of California, the dense round tops of which imi- 
tate well enough the Italian ilex, and which, as the only 
native tree thereabout, is carefully preserved by those 
citizens on whose estates it is naturally found, for the 
purpose of giving something of the look of a wild 
forest demesne. Only the reckless lavishness of the 
flower-beds, tumbling over upon the grass their glitter- 
ing' jeweller' s-trays,as well as the well-kept state of the 
sedulously-watered turf, contradicted the impression ; 
this splendor of neatness was hardly characteristic of 
the tarnished dignity of an Italian " podere "; but in- 
side the villa again, the walls hung with stately pic- 
tures restored the old world impression, and instead of 
seeing a raw country like California, mostly bare of art 
the eye seemed to gather around itself again the ineffable 
comfort of Italian civilization. 

The principal ornament of the gallery- is consid- 
ered to be Gerome's " Cleopatra before Caesar." It 
is a large and imposing picture, by no means in 
Ger6me's best style, but studious and sapient, like all 
his work, and striking from its size. The principal 
figures are about half the height of nature, and the com- 
position extends itself upward and backward into giddy 
recesses among the Egyptian cornices and capitals. I 
have always thought that Gerome found one of his true 
inspirations when he designed the figure of the queen, 
especially in the nonchalance with which she leans upon 
the shoulder of the crouching slave, as upon a table or 
shelf, keeping him rigidly in the painfullest attitude 
with the weight of her royal finger, maintaining her own 
risky balance by her confidence in this support, and 
carelessly aware that unless she releases him her chat- 
tel will not stir. This insolence is so right, so Eastern, 
so tropical, and so luckily invented ! The figure of 
the queen is rather realistic than ideal — I have happened 
to draw from the same hire*c] model in Paris, and know 
certainly the extreme accuracy of the master's study. 
The " brune " complexion, the way in which the dark 
hair grows, the sturdy thickness of the neck, and the 
sudden smallness of the " attaches," are all character- 
istic and literal, and so far as that goes, modern. The 
face, though carefully kept from being beautiful over- 
much, is a plain French profile reduced to it simplest 
expression, and not at all imitated from the aquiline 
type of Cleopatra's coins. Yet it is in this face, which 
seems to me so warily cleared of excessive feeling, and 
in that particular so neatly " Egyptified," that Robert 
Browning finds such a wealth of suggestiveness. He, 
by-the-bye, is the first English poet whom I remember 
to have cordially praised a French work of art. As 

* Copyright reserved by the author. 



different in spirit as possible from Tennyson, from his 
sneer at " art with poisonous honey stolen from 
France," Mr. Browning pays a warm tribute to this 
picture, doubtless on exhibition at Gambart'» at the 
time " Fifine " was written. He threads together, like 
distinct and shining beads, a half-score of brilliant 
verses, in which the painting is completely netted and 
captured. The whole spirit of the thing is there. 

" See Cleopatra ! bared, th' entire and sinuous wealth 
O* the shining shape !'' 

So he lingers and dwells on the figure as if he could 
model it, speaking of it as "traced about by jewels 
which outline" it, and estimating its posture frc-m head 
to. foot, until, at the close of his description, he leaps to 
a shrewder appreciation, and catches the animating 
spirit. 

" Vet, o'er that white and wonder, a Soul's predominance 
1" the head so high and haught— except one thievish glance 
From back of oblong eye, intent to count the slain !" 

That is very truly the expression of the girl-queen's 
almond eye-ball in the picture, turned upon Caesar, 
quietly melting over him and covering him. You feel 
that for a mere masculine Roman, escape is impossible. 
The triumvir, dictating in the background to four 
scribes, lifts his hand in almost absurd surprise. The 
secretaries are sturdy, round-polled Romans in white 
dresses. Caesar's wooden chair, table, and writing fur- 
niture look like camp-apparatus, hastily bivouacking in 
the stately, painted Alexandrian palace of the Ptolemies. 
This is the largest finished picture of the artist that I 
know of. It is curious what a distinct, final, convincing 
impression it makes on the literary or historic sense, 
while the artistic sense is far from satisfied. The tex- 
tures are all smooth and all alike, the sense of atmos- 
phere Is wanting, the picture is not a work of quality. 
Yet the pose of the group, with the half-nude, tightly- 
strapped Egyptian figure of Cleopatra balanced on its 
forefinger upon the muscular bronze shoulder of Apol- 
lodoros, like the lid of a trap on its spring, hits the 
moral character of the situation so justly that the pic- 
ture is unforgetable. We have seen how Browning ac- 
cepts it, driving past the artistic conception directly to 
the philosophic conception. And so statuesque is the 
group in its arrangement that the sculptors of two na- 
tions, French and Italian, have modelled its motive. 
Not only do we see the French bronze of it in every 
clockmaker's window, but Enrico Braga, of Milan, has 
copied it in marble, as was seen at the Centennial Ex- 
position. Such .plagiarisms are a truly sincere form of 
flattery. This large picture was prepared for a particu- 
lar occasion and to decorate a particular place. When 
Madame de Paiva, one of the rich " mondaines," riot 
to say " demi-mondaines,"of Paris, was preparing her 
magnificent h6tel, she caused this subject to be painted 
by Gerome pn a light silk screen, to be raised and low- 
ered between a couple of columns for the purpose of 
separating a long drawing-room into two chambers. 
Either because it did not succeed as a transparency, or 
for some other caprice, the lovely owner was dissatis- 
fied, and Gerome's father-in-law, Goupil, took the pic- 
ture off her hands and sold it, backed with stouter 
cloth, to the California millionaire. 

Bva Hungarian pupil of the Munich professor, Piloty, 
Herr Benczur, of Pesth, is the elaborate picture of 
" Louis XVI. and the Royal Family, during the Assault 
at Versailles." In one of the apartments of the palace, 
the doomed group, like one of the fated families-seen 
in ordinary pictures of the Deluge, are indistinctly hud- 
dled. Over the rocking crowd is seen rising the fine 
Austrian head of Maria Teresa's daughter, painted 
with sympathy by an Austrian subject, and dominating 
the group with the expression of pride in the midst of 
terror. The king, sitting in a dressing-gown beside the 
disordered royal bed, revolves within his corrugated brow 
the doom of the long line of Capet. Madame Elizabeth, 
the Dauphiness, and the little weeping Dauphin, with 
a silken tumult of ladies, cast themselves purposelessly 
against the inefficient figure of the king, while in the 
distance, at a brilliant doorway painted by Boucher, 
we see a handful of chevaliers holding the portal against 
the insurgents, whose spears already pierce the frail 
panels. The picture is rather pompous and gaudy, in 
the spirit of the old-fashioned official art, now a little 
out of date. It is grouped like a fifth-act tableau, and 
decorated with the richest stuffs. There were touches 
of nature in Ristori's Marie Antoinette that we look 
for here in vain. But conscience, ability, opulence of 
style, abundantly mark the picture. 

By another pupil of Piloty, the American, David 



Neal, there is one more effort at reconstructing history 
in.the sumptuous theatrical style. The scene is " The 
First Meeting of Rizzio and Mary Queen of Scots." 
Here the Rizzio, instead of looking like the little de- 
formed Savoyard secretary he was, is of full-blown 
troubadour type, a lovely dark-haired youth asleep over 
a mandolin in a palace vestibule. "Mary, descending the 
stairs with her ladies, checks herself with finger on 
lip, lest the slumber of her Endymion- should be dis- 
turbed. Here, not to speak of stage tragedy, we posi- 
tively have the sentiment of the stage ballet. In a mo- 
ment we expect Rizzio to arise and soar about on one 
toe, with Mary leaning back over his hand with a hinge 
in her spine, like the first dancer of a royal theatre. 
The reconstruction of history is too gross, the libretto 
is too incurably stagey. Yet the picture, considered as 
a decoration, is one of the most elaborate, varied, or- 
namented, skilful and, in an art sense, successful 
compositions hitherto achieved by a countryman of 
ours. For those who like to hear the story of Mary 
Stuart sung in falsetto, it ought to be very satisfactory. 
It is said — this is studio rumor, and not knowledge at 
first-hand — that Mr. Neal is a young painter, strictly in 
leading strings ; that he composes his pictures humbly 
by the advice of Piloty, under the eye of Piloty, With 
the inspiration of Piloty, and in fact all around the 
backbone and nervous cord of Piloty ; that if the pres- 
ence of Piloty were withdrawn, Mr. Neal would, in a 
painting sense, falj all to pieces. Let us hope it is'hot 
so, and that Mr. Neal will soon return to his native 
country and demonstrate by improved original works 
his independence of every and any body's guidance. 

A group of truly valuable pictures succeeds these 
elaborately-arranged mechanisms. Mr. Mills has been 
well advised in collecting a cluster of sincere, pure, 
unsensational works, efforts after real painting quality, 
which will hold their own after the dramatic effect of 
artifice-pictures is exhausted, and by which finally a 
collection must always be judged. 

Among these I would place Couture's " Pierrot and 
Harlequin Reading the Moniteur." To arrange the 
works of Couture under the head of works of " style," 
would seem arbitrary to a purist of our day, and would 
be declared impossible by Bonnat or by Leibl. But 
these judgments are, after all, transitory, and we may 
look for artistic opinion, now so strongly committed 
toward realism, to veer* presently. Couture gathered 
himself in among the painters of " style, " not by his 
ability to depict flesh, not by the purity of his types or the 
accuracy of his drawing, but by his originality as a fa- 
bulist. In a day when all allegory, all lesson-teaching 
in art was discarded by the heads of the profession, de- 
clared to be priggish, and left to the prigs, Couture float- 
ed Upon the scene with a cloud of most graceful, most 
original, most pointed fables, as novel in manner, for 
our day, as the keenness of La Fontaine was novel for 
his day. Every canvas left by Couture, from his " De- 
cadence " to'his "Pierrot'' pictures, involves a moral 
and aii epigram, always delivered with this refreshing 
fineness and surprise of manner. They make all our 
other allegory-painters seem lumbering. The Pierrot 
subjects belong to a series invented when Couture was 
much interested in some lawsuits undergone by his 
friend Barbedienne, the bronze founder, and the ar- 
ranger just now at ihe Palais de l'lndustrieof a posthu- 
mous exhibition of two hundred of Couture's works, in 
eluding the "Decadence Romaine." To that display 
few pictures would be more welcome than this Califor- 
nia specimen. But the Pierrot subjects should, after all, 
be judged as a series. In one, Pierrot is tried at the 
bar, before a judge fast asleep, and defended by Harle- 
quin in lawyer's gown. In another, a blatant attorney 
hurries to court, in a perfect balloon of flying robes, 
imitated by a turkey-cock who struts beside him, anil 
followed by a crowd of downy chickens, his clients. 
In the present example, the satire is more political ; it is 
needless to describe for the admirers of Couture the re- 
finement of ennui imprinted on the chalk-white face of 
poor Pierrot, or the variegated sympathies of Harlequin, 
as they try to follow the weather-cock changes of the 
imperial organ, the "Moniteur Universel." Norare the 
strict art qualities lost in the satire, for the group is 
clear, limpid, and tender, the grays and reflected lights 
on Pierrot's linen suit are exquisite ; while his poor, 
boyish face, born to tumble into every trap and to be 
perpetually gay and frustrated (outwitting the police of 
the world, meanwhile, by a perpetual irony amid defeat) 
is a concqition worthy to set beside that of the fool in 
Lear. 
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By Decamps there is a lovely group of " Falconers " 
(12x16 inches) from the Due de Morny's collection. By 
Zamacois, " The Antechamber," containing a group of 
' bedizened domestics as you see them in the palaces of 
Roman cardinals ; here, rusting in prolonged leisure, 
they betake themselves to the resources of the virtuoso ; 
one flunkey, in his splendid livery, plays the viola, two 
others, facing him in other splendid liveries, listen to 
his execution and criticise with all the acumen of high 
art .below stairs. Jules Dupr6, the survivor of the De- 
camps, and Troyon group, shows a small subject of a 
"French Village" (10x14 inches), w ' tn Jt ? receding 
profile and perspective of long low roofs, and its oak- 
tree bourgeoning dark against the sky. Rousseau, the 
inimitable, is seen, surprisingly fine, in a little " In- 
terior of the Woods," packed close with verdure and 
dense with vibrating shadows, as hushed and richly 
dim as one of Diaz's wood-scenes' of the same motive. 

By Delaroche there is a- small, precious picture, the 
" Nymph of the Fountain," to be remembered by many 
New Yorkers as having formerly been in the collection 
of John Taylor Johnston. Like an ivory statuette, the 
water-goddess is gathered into the basin of a garden ■ 
fount, where she lies in a posture of studied grace, her 
soft limbs caressing each other. The finish of this del- 
icate example is excessively high, and its completeness 
of impression makes it as effective as a much larger pic- 
ture ; it is a wonder that Henriquel Dupont, or some 
other engraver, never fastened his burin upon a compo- 
sition that would have a world-wide vogue if translated 
into the popularity of printer's ink and India paper. 

Meissonier contributes two subjects. "The Ante- 
chamber " represents a youthful standard-bearer, his 
bright young face petrified by the influence of military 
teriue, guarding a palace doorway and wearing the 
mignon velvet cap of Henry III. His more elaborate 
picture, from the Taylor Johnston sale, is the well- 
known " Marechal Saxe," representing the magnificent 
son of August the Strong on horseback amid a fine 
group of mounted officers, the crisp martinet uniforms 
and marble wigs of the period- sculptured and chased 
like silver-work by Meissonier's sharp brush, and the 
whole natty group relieved against an effect of clear 
daylight sunshine, with a sky ruled across with white 
and gray ranks of cloud. 

Knaus, the famous Berlin comedy-painter, is repre- 
sented by "The Exhibition of the Baby" (24x18 
inches). A mother lifts the infant from its cradle to be 
admired ; there is all of the practised genre-painter's 
artifice in the contrast between the fair, young, laugh- 
ing, girlish face in the background, and that of the sour 
old maid with black ringlets in front. 

Madrazo is shown in his " Spanish Guitar-player," 
one of the purplish-gray moonlighi-like effects he was 
fond of in the beginning of his career ; the old fellow, 
in his footman's livery, thrums the guitar to amuse that 
leisure which is the unwelcome sign of the decay of 
some " ci-devant " wealthy house in which he is em- 
ployed. • In Spain, the families whose retainers once 
fought in the Indies are fain to let the retainer of to-day 
stick to a wall like a disused banner, and strike the 
catgut in a state of perpetual . sinecure. By Boidini 
there are French peasants and a poodle dog in a garden 
scene, with one of his flashing effects of high noon. 
Simonetti is exhibited in a scene with a sedan-chair, a 
cavalier greeting the fair lady who sits within. Another 
Italian artist contributes a large view of Rome. Des- 
goffe has one of his smaller panels, a brilliant little 
; painting of bric-sl-brac objects. Jacque is seen with an 
excellent group of three or four sheep in a stable, where 
the brilliant burst of sunlight kindling in the gloom 
. gives force and animation to the study. By Roybet 
there is a solid, well-modelled, thoroughly clever group 
.of two pages making a pair of cocks fight ; the well- 
managed red in the hose of the lad furthest back re- 
deems Roybet in this case from the poverty of his 
usual leathery scheme of color. 

Among American artists, besides Neal, there are to 
be noticed : F. E. Church, two small views, one of a 
tropical sunset, the other, a sunrise ; Bierstadt, the 
" Yo Semite at Sunset" (5x3$ feet) ; Inness, a large 
view of Perugia; and Weir, the " Christmas Bell," rep- 
resenting spirits sounding the peal of Yule in a moon- 
lit tower. 

There has been much curosity abroad to know the 
exact degree of importance to be attached to the pic- 
ture market in California. Here is a specimen private 
gallery, enumerated literally, as the best way of giving 
the quality. It is one of half a dozen almost equally 



fine. Let the artists and the experts set their most 
cunning baits and springs for this dazzling opportunity 
of the gold coast, instructed by this article that no in- 
ferior work will be successful there. 

Cicerone. 
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A NATIONAL ART EXHIBITION — SUMMER VAGARIES 
— RELUCTANT MODELS — THE DOINGS OF ARTISTS. 



Boston, August 17, 1880. 
At last the Boston Museum of Fine Arts is to fulfil 
one of the highest objects of its existence in establish- 
ing a stated annual exhibition of contemporary Ameri- 
can art, inviting the artists of the whole country to par- 
ticipate on equal terms. The exhibition is to come in 
the last of October, thus falling midway between the 
spring and the winter exhibitions at your National 
Academy of Design. It will come, too, at a time con- 
venient for the display of the fresh work achieved by 
the artists in their summer campaigns. Everything in 
the arrangements seems to promise an institution con- 
ducted in a large spirit, purely for the interest of art, 
and calculated to attract the best efforts of the best 
painters. Thus managed it will not fail to become 
one of the leading and authoritative exhibitions of the 
country. The public here is undoubtedly as well in- 
structed, discriminating and appreciative a one as any 
American community can supply, and with a compara- 
tively large proportion of wealthy picture-buyers. The 
new modern schools of art, especially the French land- 
scape schools, represented by Corot, Daubigny, and 
Millet, for instance, and the Munich school of figure 
and head painting have found the earliest, warmest, and 
most general appreciation in Boston. La Farge has ob- 
tained his highest prices, and hence had his two general 
clearing-out sales here. The potent influence of Hunt 
upon social as well as artistic circles was always ex- 
erted in behalf of the most advanced and enlightened 
taste in art. He cried up the broad, solid, and sincere 
in painting and connoisseurship, and was " death on " 
pale pedantry and pretension of all kinds, whether in 
layman or artist. New York painters need not fear to 
present the best they can offer to the Boston Exhibition. 
The main picture galleries of the Museum are to be 
devoted to it this October. If the first one proves suc- 
cessful in eliciting a full representation of contemporary 
American art, it would not be surprising if its successor 
had a fine " annex" erected especially for it on the 
ample lot in the rear of the Museum building, so as to 
leave the permanent exhibition undisturbed. This has 
been seriously talked of by the Museum trustees, and 
it only needs, a demonstration that the artists of the 
country will support a Boston annual exhibition to in- 
sure it. 

Our artists are still out of town for the most part, 
spoiling their vacations by desultory work, which can 
amount to little beyond experimentation in many cases. 
In unaccustomed, and ofttimes uncongenial surround- 
ings, out of the atmosphere of the studio, an artist is 
rarely able to be himself in his best vein. If he has 
established his style and school of subjects, he can 
paint them better in his studio than from nature. The 
truth, precious as it is, is not to be spoken at all times ; 
neither is it to be painted when it does not stimulate 
the artist, but hampers and weights him down below 
his ideal. One great risk the painter in the country is 
exposed to— that of straying away from the field which 
experience has settled for him as his true ground. The 
marine painter is piqued into apple-trees and persuaded 
to young ladies in hammocks or under colored parasols. 
The portrait painter tries level fields and distant sea 
with surprising and irritating unsuccess, while the land- 
scapist tortures himself with "genre" and interiors. 
To be sure there is the rest of change in these excur- 
sions out of bounds, but there is more in an unvexed 
idleness and about as much profit and glory. 

A friend of mine who paints a landscape that gets 
the highest prize in your National Academy exhibitions, 
wins plenty of popular admiration besides and sells 
readily, is changing (trying to change) from landscape 
to figures", in accordance with a definite purpose long 
ago formed and only deferred from year to year by the 
necessity of keeping something crackling under the pot. 
His greatest difficulty is that in his suburban home, 
where he paints best, he finds it next to impossible to 
persuade anybody to pose for him for the kind of sub- 
jects he desires to put into his pictures. Fine ladies 



and children he experiences no trouble whatever in 
pressing into his service for a half-hour for models ; 
nor are gentlemen lacking on occasion. This sort of 
people can appreciate his purpose, know what is wanted 
of them, and are only too ready to offer their assistance. 
But they do not supply the element he desires in his 
sturdy landscapes. He wants the sturdy picturesque 
toilers to match, the withered, or the rotund old man 
or old woman, the pathetically-awkward farm-hand or 
fisherman, the boorish boy or buxom maid. But these 
are precisely the types who won't be painted in this 
land of liberty and equality for love or money. His 
story of his struggle with his washerwoman is harrow- 
ing. She would rub and wring all day for his wife at 
ten cents an hour, but when he was paying her three 
times as' much for bending at an imaginary washing- 
board, her back was "broke," "she couldn't doit, 
nohow," and wouldn't for ten dollars "nor no money." 
It was the same with his strapping house-servant -.: she 
would face a north-easter over miles of ' country road 
with the family marketing on her arm, but when it 
came to standing up in his studio with an empty basket 
in her hand, she was " kilt entirely" in ten minutes, 
and in half an hour threatened to get a new place. 

Norton, the Boston marine painter, whose success 
has been one of the stimulating things for artists here of 
late years, has gone to school in Paris, after a brief 
career and fair success as artist in London. He has 
put himself through the regular discipline of the French 
apprentice in art, and has been drawing from the model 
in the ateliers. This is reversing the usual order, 
but it is a course that most home- bred American artists* 
could follow with advantage. Norton, whose drawing 
was always fine, has improved, they say, more espe- 
cially in color, which was here a little weak, monoto- 
nous and indecisive. He is this summer reported at 
work on the French coast, and some strong pictures 
are looked for from him as the result. W. Mark 
Fisher, who went into art from the same sign-painter's 
shop here as Norton, is a distinguished man in Lon- 
don and obtains great prices for his landscapes. 
Young Weeks, of Boston, is succeeding bravely in 
Paris as a painter of Oriental scenes, figures, and ani- 
mals, attacking everything with great pluck, earnest- 
ness, and decision, and beating many of the French- 
men in their own field of Algiers. Wight of Boston, 
in Paris, has made a new departure after years of hard 
labor at the boudoir and fashionable dressmaking and 
millinery "genre," and gone to dreamland and ro- 
mance for his ladies and costumes. Lippihcott, of 
Philadelphia, is coming from Paris to Boston to settle 
(having just engaged a studio here by cable), and 
Bridgeman, you will be glad to hear, has resolved to be 
an American artist and give his native land the benefit 
of his illustrious talents as stimulus and example. He 
will divide his time between Boston and New York 
after arriving in America this fall. 

As to what the artists at home are doing or proposing 
to do, it is impossible to speak with definiteness at pres- 
ent writing. Most of them are still at the seashore or 
in the woods — and " the woods are full of them" as 
never before. It is about time to hear from the new 
crop of art-pupils turned out by our multiplied 
ateiiers within the past five years. Many of them 
have made creditable " debuts," in a tentative way, at 
art club exhibitions during the past year or two. This 
season should show more clearly what real talent may 
exist in certain of the more promising ones on whom 
the public has its eye. Of the seasoned artists, I. Fox- 
croft Cole has been sailing and sketching off shore and on 
in the yacht of George S. Watson, the marine painter ; 
J. Appleton Brown has been transferring the sweet 
beauty of the Merrimack region to canvas, and study- 
ing the wonderful lights on the summer sea at the Isles 
of Shoals from Mrs. Celia Thaxter's cottage garden ; 
Tom Robinson has alighted suddenly on this continent 
from Africa again with a portfolio of sketches ; C. R. 
Grant returns from Paris sooner than was expected ; 
Mark Waterman is located here ; J. M. Stone is to re- 
open his atelier for pupils in the "Munich School," 
• and Gaugengigl and Selinger, exemplars of the same 
school, are also to have their pupils. Seavey, the flower 
painter, will have a host of lady pupils as usual, and T. 
H. Bartlett the sculptor, a full class of workers in 
plastic art. The Art Museum School, under the Messrs. 
Grundmann and Crowninshiejd, will re-open with 
standards raised even above the high prestige already 
attained by this nobly equipped institution. 

Greta, 



